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The Secretary Says: 

We are further advanced than we were a decade 
ago in givine form and substance to the realization 
of the Four Freedoms. Time and events have 
forced upon us an even more urgent sense of world 
responsibility. We have had to go to the rescue of 
countries on the verge of being engulfed by Com- 
Punish 

The first big step in this behalf was the Truman 
Doctrine, which not only saved Greece and 
Turkey, but which set a pattern of opposing 
Soviet imperialism which obtains today. Then 
came the Marshall Plan which in 3 years has re- 
built great strength in Europe, substituting 
economic firmness for the tottering status the war 
had left behind it, giving freedom-loving people 
a new hope and a new strength against the sapping 
and mining of Soviet encroachment. 

Then came the Point Four Program which bids 
fair to make good on a global scale the Third Great 
reedom—Freedom from Want. It remained for 
President Truman to translate this freedom into 
a concrete and tangible proposal. In his inaugural 
address, President Truman declared: 

“We must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas 
we should make available to peace-loving peoples 
the benefits of our store of technical know- 
ledge in order to help them realize their aspirations 
for a better life. And, in cooperation with other 
nations, we should foster capital investment in 
areas needing development. Our aim should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through their 
own efforts, Lo produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing, and more mechanical 
power to lighten their burdens.”’ 
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Dr. Frank P. Graham, Defense Manpower Ad- 
inistrator, reported to Secretary of Labor Mau- 
ce J. Tobin on April 20 that 7,200,000 men and 
omen would be needed to meet the manpower 
equirements of defense industry and the armed 
orces in the 2-year period ending in the fourth 
iarter of 1952. 

The 7,200,000 estimate, Dr. Graham said, was 
based on an analysis by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of production forecasts in the quarterly 
eport of the Director of Defense Mobilization li 
vas a translation, he explained, of the gross na- 
tional product figures in the report into manpower 
requirements. 

Dr. Graham said that the 1952 goal of 7,200,000 
could be met by a shift of 3,400,000 workers from 
nondefense to defense activities; through a normal 
erowth in the labor force of 1,800,000: through a 
more than normal growth in the labor force, under 
the stimulus of the defense effort, of 1,400,000; and 
through a reduction of 600,000 in the number of 
inemployed. 

“Tam convinced,” the Manpower Administrator 
told the Secretary, “that our over-all manpower 
voals can be attained during the next 2 vears 
through the voluntary incentives existing in a free 
labor market. We must expect, however, that 
serious stringencies W ill develop in some areas and 
in particular industries and occupations. 

“In order to anticipate and prevent these man- 


power bottlenecks, we must look for careful plan- 


industry and Armed Services To Need 7,200,000 Men and Women 


ning and coordination among management, labor 
and the rovernment, both at the national and local 
level, in the months ahead.” 

The BLS analysis of the Defense Mobilizes ’s re- 
port, Dr. Graham said, indicated that about 12 
million people, or nearly | out of every 6 in the U.S 
labor force, would be engaged in work connected 
W ith the defense effort or be in the armed services 
by the end of 1952 

The estimates indicate that at this stage, ther 


would be a total labor force of 68,400,000, divided 


as follows: 3,500,000 in the armed services 
8,500,000 civilians in defense emplovnu nt: 54,900.- 
000 in nondefense employment; and 1,500,000 


This 1,500,000 unemployment fig- 


unemploved 
ure would contrast with the figure of 670,000 du 
ing the all-out effort at the peak of World War I] 
Then. however, the labor force was 65,900,000 in 
contrast to the 68,400,000 we expect in 1952 

The defense production program, Dr. Graham 
said, is superimposed on the highest nondefens« 
production levels in our history. Employment is 
already above the peak employ ment of the second 
World War. 


cording to the report of the Director of Defense 


Defense production contracts, ac 


Manpower Mobilization, are being let at the rate 
of $1,000,000,000 per week. All of these factors 
he said, indicate that the labor market will begin 
feeling heavy impacts in the late summer, for 
Defense 


of the Department of Labor is doing its 


which the Manpower Administration 
utmost 


to be prepared. 
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Wages adjusted to 
cost of living through CPI data 


Nearly 3 million workers were affected by 


labor-management agreements providing for cost- 
of-living wage adjustments by the end of March 
1951, the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports. 

Nine-tenths of these adjustments are made on 
the basis of the BLS National Consumers’ Price 
Index, and the remainder are based on the CPI 
for a particular city, or on a State cost-of-living 
index. The CPI from January 1950 forward has 
been adjusted to include corrections in the rent 
index, and to incorporate up-to-date commodity 
and population weights. The old series’ will 
continue to be published at least through 195] 
The problem created by the revision of the CP] 
has been taken into account in some of the major 
agreements 

The practice in labor-management negotiations 
of adjusting wages according to changes in the 
cost of living has grown to such an extent from 
the end of June 1950, to the end of March 1951, 
that the number of workers affected has increased 
more than fivefold. In June 1950, about a half 
million workers were known to have been covered 
by the relatively few collective-bargaining con- 
tracts providing for such automatic adjustments 
By the end of March 1951, about 2,650,000 workers 


were covered by approximately 500 agreements 


This estimate represents the minimum coverage; 





3 Million Workers 
Under Wage Escalator 
Agreements 
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Auto workers form a large part of those covered by escalator 
clauses in union agreements. 
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it is based on labor contracts on file with or other- 
wise available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

In addition, an estimated quarter of a million 
office or other salaried personnel, employed by 
firms which have negotiated labor contracts cover- 
ing their production workers, also receive gencer- 
ally comparable cost-of-living allowances or bo- 
nuses. Therefore, about 2,900,000 employees are 
currently under various types of escalator plans 
linking their wages to changes in living costs. 

At least 80 national and international unions are 
known to have negotiated contracts containing 
escalator clauses. 

Metalworking (primarily the automobile indus- 
try) and transportation each accounts for about 
12 percent of the workers known to be covered by 
wage escalator provisions. Construction and tex- 
tiles account for another 10 percent, and the re- 
maining 6 percent is scattered among various 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 

The largest number of transportation workers 
are railroad nonoperating employees (totaling 
about a million) covered by a joint contract of 15 
unions, signed March 1, 1951. In other industries, 
the great majority of workers covered by escalator 
clauses are employed by a few large companies or 
associations. 

Although upward of 100 formulas for computing 
or applying cost-of-living wage adjustments are 
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pecified in the contracts examined, the bulk of 
he workers involved (about 90 percent) are 
overed by only two types of nearly identical provi- 
ons. Typically, wages are adjusted at 3-month 
ntervals at a rate of 1 cent for each 1 point, or 
cent for each 1.14 point change in the CPI. 
\pproximately 45 percent of the workers are 
inder a 1 cent-1.14 index point ratio and 43 
vercent are under a 1 cent-1 index point ratio. 


Effects of Percent Increase 


A percent increase in wages based on a point or 
percent change in the index gives both lower and 
higher paid workers in a given plant some pro- 
portional increase, but widens the spread between 
established wage scales. For example, a wage rate 
of $1 an hour increased 5 percent is $1.05; $2 an 
hour increased 5 percent is $2.10. The original 
spread in the two job categories was $1. Under a 
percentage adjustment, it becomes $1.05. On the 
other hand, a flat cents-per-hour increase, while 
maintaining the spread between wage categories, 
vives a proportionally higher increase to the lower 
wage group. Thus, a wage rate of $1 an hour plus 
a cost-of-living allowance of 5 cents equals $1.05 
a 5 percent increase); $2 an hour plus the 5 cents 
allowance vields a rate of $2.05 (only a 2.5 percent 
increase), 

Practically all the agreements known by the 
Sureau of Labor Statistics to use its index as a 
wage adjuster, use what is now termed the “old” 
or “unadjusted” series. This raises the question 
whether labor and management will decide to 
convert contracts to the adjusted index, and if 
so, how—by arbitration, renegotiation, or specific 
formula, 

Some agreements have already made such 
provision; specific plans for converting from the 
old to the new or adjusted index have already been 
worked out by some employers and unions. One, 
for example, provides for use of the old index until 
it is discontinued by the Bureau; thereafter, the 
adjusted index is to be used. Under the conversion 
formula a change-over from the old to the new 
CPI would be comparatively simple, given the 
cut-off date. If, for example, Mareh 15, 1951, 
had been the conversion date, and, allowing for 
the O.8 point “new unit rent bias’? adopted by 
the parties to the avreement the method would 
be as follows: 
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184. ; U. S. average, all items (old CPI—- 3—15 
+0.8 (Correction for new unit rent bias 


185. 3 
184.5 (U.S. average, all items (new CPI—3-—15-51 


0.8 (Factor to be subtracted from the CPI point 
bracket schedule in the sample agreement 

The Bureau states that among the important 
considerations involved in converting from the 
old to the adjusted CPI are: 

1. The conversion should be made in a period for 
which both old and adjusted series are published. 

2. The spread between the new and the old 
series should be considered in adjusting the base 
figure. 

3. If a correction has been added to the old 
index for the downward bias in the rent index, 
allowance should be made for it in converting to 
the new index, which has been corrected to elim- 
inate the understatement of the rent component 

4. The frequency of adjustment—monthly, 
quarterly, semiannually, annually, biannually, 
must be considered. Since the spread between 
the old and new series may vary from month to 
month, the choice of date for converting to the 
adjusted series is an important factor. 

5. If the original ratio of wage adjustments to 
point changes in the CPT was derived from average 
hourly rates and an old CPI, a new ratio, based on 
the new adjusted index, may have to be calculated 


ESA Regulations 


The Economic Stabilization Administrator's 
General Regulation No. 8, issued on Mareh 1, 
1951, permits continuance of escalator clauses in 
union agreements which were in effect on January 
25, 1951. They may operate until June 30, 1951, 
even if the resulting increases exceed the 10 per- 
cent limit on general pay increases over the Jan- 
uary 1950 base. However, under the regulation, 
cost-of-living increases payable under contracts 
signed after January 25 may not exceed the 10 
percent limit. 

This limit on pay increases was established by 
General Regulation No. 6, effective February 27, 
1951. The regulation permits pay increases of 10 
percent from the base pay period defined as “the 
first regular payroll period for each appropriate 
employee unit ending on or after January 15, 
1950.” 
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New Committee Meets 
To Discuss Young Workers 


The first meeting of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers 
was held April 13 in Washington, D. C 

Appointed by Secretary Tobin to advise the 
Bureau of Labor Standards in developing its child- 
labor and youth-employment program, the com- 
mittee consists of 28 representatives from educa- 
tion, State government, agriculture, industry, 
labor, and civic and parent organizations. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and chairman of the new committee, 
presided 

The committee is to act asa permanent advisory 
body, but its immediate problems arise out of the 
increased trek of voungsters out of school and into 
commerce and industry, resulting from the 
stepped-up employment demands of defense 
production 

Recent reports from a dozen States on the is- 
suance of employment certificates to children 
under 18 show that 69 percent more 16- and 17- 
year olds left school for work in the 4 months 


ending January 1951 than in the same period of 


the preceding vear. 


High-School Drop Outs 

The rising tide of jobs for young workers may 
have serious implications for the educational 
background of the new generation, and on the 
lives of the youngsters who leave school. The 
U.S. Office of Education estimates that nearly 
half of America’s youth quit before completing 
high school. And studies indicate that in normal 
times unemployment is higher and wages lower 
for the early school leavers than for high-school 
graduates. 

One of the most important subjects discussed by 
the committee was the development of methods 
of cooperation between school, business, and other 
community groups to provide suitable part-time 
jobs for older boys and girls, to give them work 
experience and the satisfaction of income earning 
while they complete their education. 

The committee also discussed the problem of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of State and Federal 
legislative standards governing the employment of 
minors, and the caliber of their administration, 


CIO To Participate 
In ILO Conference 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations will 


participate with the American Federatien of Labor 
as labor representatives on the United States dele- 
gation to the annual International Labor Confer- 
ence, for the first time since 1946, Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin has announced. 

The conference will meet this year in Geneva on 
June 6. 

The AFL will nominate the worker delegate, the 
Secretary said, and the CIO will join the AFL in 
nominating advisers to the delegate. Each organ- 
ization will have an equal number of advisers. 


Secretary Hails Step 


“This is another significant step,” the Secretary 
said, “in American Labor’s united approach to- 
wards world affairs. In 1949, the AFL and CIO 
were prime movers in forming the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, free labor’s 
answer to the Communist-controlled World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

“Through the ICFTU the United American 
labor movement is cooperating w ith its democrat- 
i¢ counterparts in 59 countries to raise standards 
of living and promote the legitimate interests of 
free trade-unions everywhere, in an all out effort to 
defeat the forces of communism. 

“This agreement to work together in the ILO 
is another milestone on the road towards inter- 
national labor cooperation. The ILO is one of 
most effective international instruments for build- 
ing the economic and social foundations of world 
peace.” 

The ILO is unique among international organi- 
zations in that employers and workers participate 
in the activities of the organization on an equal 
footing with governments. 

Kach member nation is required to selec 
employer and worker representatives in agreement 
with the national organizations of workers and 
employers, and in the Conference they speak and 
vote in accordance with the views of their respec- 
tive organizations. 

Two delegates, representing governments and 
one each representing employers and workers are 


authorized from each country. 
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Twenty States and Alaska have, so far this vear, 
ntroduced bills to amend their child-labor laws. 
In 13 States bills were introduced to raise standards. 
bills 
vere introduced to lower child-labor standards. 
those of 


n 5 of the 13 also, and 7 others, and Alaska, 


Four of the bills to raise standards 
Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, and Minnesota—were com- 
prehensive, making major revisions in the present 
aws. All 16-year 


four bills proposed a_ basic 


Other amendments in one or 


minimum age. 
nore of them included requiring employment 


certificates and prohibiting work in hazardous 
occupations for minors under 18, and reducing 
maximum hours of work for children under 18. 
In three other States Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire having 
minimum-age standards applying to specified occu- 


Connecticut, 
and now basic 
pations only, bills were introduced to widen cover- 
age to include all occupations except agriculture 
and domestic service. An Ohio bill would set a 
16-year minimum age for work in manufacturing, 
mechanical, or processing establishments outside 
school hours, as well as during school hours as at 
present. 

Tennessee and Delaware bills would require cer- 
tificates for minors under 18 instead of under 16. 
\ Connecticut bill would require all children under 
16 working in agriculture outside of school hours 
to obtain agricultural work permits, eliminating 
the present provision under which a birth certifi- 
cate may be used in lieu of the work permit. Two 
New 
repeal relaxations during 
World War II. In California a bill was introduced 
to require double compensation in case of injury to 


States Delaware and Mexico proposed 


measures to passed 


minors under 16 who are illegally employed. 

No bills raising standards have been enacted so 
far. The New Mexico bill, that would have removed 
wartime exemptions and transferred enforcement 
of the child-labor law from the Bureau of Child 
Welfare to the Labor and Industrial Commission, 
passed both houses but was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. The Tennessee bill requiring employment 
certificates for minors up to 18 passed the House 
but died in the Senate. Among the pending bills, 
one in Delaware requiring certificates of age for 
minors up to 18, has passed the Senate, and one in 
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1951 Legislatures Consider Child-Labor Bills 


New Hampshire extending coverage of the 14-year 
minimum age has passed the House 

The bills proposing backward steps were indi- 
vidually not comprehensive bills; they usually 
proposed the relaxation of one specific standard 
As a group, however, they affected a wide range 
of basic child-labor standards. Two bills lowering 
standards have already become laws. One of these, 
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a Utah act, reduced from 16 to 12 the minimum age 
to 10 the 


» 


for general employment and from 


minimum age for work outside school hours as 
caddies or in the distribution of newspapers. An 
Indiana act permits girls of 16 and 17, until March 


15, 1953, to work until 9 p. m. instead of 7 p.m. in 


all occupations except those determined to be 
hazardous by the Commissioner of Labor. The 
authority of the Commissioner of Labor and 


Industries of Massachusetts to suspend provisions 
of the laws regulating the employment of minors, 
as well as of women, under certain conditions, was 
weain extended for one vear 

Two New Jersey bills have each passed one 
house. One of these would permit boys of 14 and 
15 to work until 10 p. m. instead of 6 p. m. during 
vacations, and the other removed the requirement 
for employment certificates for boys of 16 and 17 
emploved during vacations at summer resorts. On 
the other hand, a bill in lowa to eliminate bowling 
alleys from the employments prohibited for minors 
under 16 passed both houses, but was vetoed by 
the Governor. A New York bill exempting from 
school attendance up to September 30 children of 


migrant workers, was also vetoed by the Governor. 








Nation’s Petroleum Industry Now Operating at Record Level 


capacity will be achieved by additions and im- 


The petroleum refining industry, currently 
operating at record levels, is turning unprecedented 
quantities of crude petroleum into usable end- 
products such as gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, and 
other basic products, the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

The Nation’s 370 refineries employ about 
202,000 wage and salary workers, and further 
increases in employment are expected. This 
industry is of particular current significance due 
to its vital importance in the mobilization effort. 


In addition to a growing demand from the Armed 
Forces, the industry must be able to supply a 
greatly stepped-up industrial machine and un- 
usually heavy domestic transportation require- 
ments. During 1950, refinery output and domestic 
consumption of petroleum products broke all 
previous records by a wide margin. Yet, stocks of 
refined products were growing in anticipation of 
still greatel civilian and defense needs, and plans 
are being made to expand the industry’s capacity 
furthe: 

Joth refine rv production and capacity have 
nereased steadily over the past decade. During 
1950. crude runs to- stills (the amount of crude 
petroleum that entered refineries for processing 
and refinery capacity reached record levels. 
Between 1939 and 1950. crude runs increased 
about 70 percent; and from the end of World War 
I] through 1950, they rose nearly 25 percent. 

As of Jan larv 1, 1951, operating capacity of the 
Nation's refineries was estimated at about 


6.500.000 barrels of crude oil daily and the 


naustryv had another: .40.000 barre Is daily capacity 


which was shut down according lo reports of the 

U.S. Bureau of Mines Much of this shut-down 
put \ yas in small or ol ler and less efficient 

| In addition, an estimated 145,000 barrels 
iv of new capacity was under construction, 


During the past 4 vears, the refining industry 


has been undergoing a period of rapid eXpansion 
p ( n 1948 and 1949 when new construe 
on record ere set. This eXpansion ol Cupacily 

has occurred through the construction of new 
| oO eXisting plants and the mod- 
rnization of existing facilities. Construction and 

ment vill continue to be substantial in 

G5) ane G52. While much of the inerease in 


provements, a substantial program for new plant 
construction seems essential to meet the expected 
growth in demand during the next few years. 


New Construction 


Much of the present building program consists 
of new cracking units for producing regular and 
higher octane gasoline. Other construction is 
calculated to serve the synthetic rubber industry 
and to increase returns of kerosene and fuel oil. 
New facilities are being built in Texas at Port 
Arthur, Taylor, Baytown, Houston, Tyler, and 
Abilene. Sizeable refinery construction is also 
taking place in Cleveland, Ohio, and Perth Amboy, 
N.J., Superior, Wis., and Portland, Oreg., are get- 
ting new refineries. Other points of refinery con- 
struction include Lake Charles, and Chalmette, 
La.; Neodesha, and Wichita, Kans.; Ponea City, 
and Cleveland, Okla.; and Wood River, II. 

Earnings in petroleum refining are among the 
highest in industry. In February 1951, production 
workers in petroleum refining earned, on the aver- 
age, $79.96 for a workweek of 40 hours. In the same 
month, the average for all manufacturing indus- 
tries was $63.71 for 40.9 hours of work. 


Working conditions in refineries compare favor- 
ably with those in manufacturing industries gen- 
erally. Most refinery jobs do not require great 
physical effort. Some workers, however, climb 
stairs and ladders to considerable heights in the 
course of their duties. Others work in hot places or 
are exposed to unpleasant odors. Refineries are 
relatively safe places in which to work; accident 
frequency is barely half the average for manu- 
facturing as a whole. Beeause refineries operate 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, many of the process 
workers are on night shifts and many work on week 
ends. Plant jobs in refineries are filled almost 
exclusively hy men; there are jobs for women In 
the laboratories and offices. There is little seasonal 
variation in refinery employment; nearly all the 


workers have year-round jobs 


The rising demand for petroleum products ana 
Increasing Capacity indicate that new employment 
records Will be set in the industry in 1951 and 1952. 
In addition to inereasing employment, there will 


be many job openings resulting from the need to 
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eplace workers who die, retire, and transfer to 
ther industries. Labor turn-over rates in refining 
re among the lowest in industry. Both accessions 
nd separations were less than a fourth as high in 
950 as the average for all manufacturing indus- 
irles. 

Most new plant workers will start as laborers, 
ince the usual practice in refineries is to fill the 
more skilled jobs by promoting from within. There 
will also be opportunities in technical jobs, especi- 
ally for chemists, chemical engineers, mechanical 
engineers, and laboratory technicians. Refinery 
stillmen, who have the responsibility of running 
the various distillation and cracking units, treaters, 
who operate purification units, and engineers have 
been placed on the Department of Labor's List of 
Critical Occupations. 


Tobin Appoints Sheridan 
Trucking Head Under Pact 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has ap- 
pointed Hugh E. Sheridan, transportation indus- 
trv arbitrator for more than a decade, as impartial 
chairman of the New 
York City trucking au- 
thority empowered to 
enforce the 5-vear labor- 
Inanagement peace agree- 
ment signed in Washing- 
ton April 2. 

Under the designation, 
Sheridan has the right to 
make final and binding 
decisions in all disputes 


except wages and welfare 





ISSUCS. 


Since 1940, Sheridan has 
officially acted as arbitrator in 
‘Tobin a number of major trucking 
disputes. 


The impartial chair- 


man, named by 
under power granted him 
in the industry collective agreement, is president 
of a trucking firm in New York. 

The pact, between the Motor Carrier Associa 
tion of New York, Ine., and Locals S07 and 707 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
AFL), set up the trucking authority to arbitrate 
disputes anal “police” the contract Tobin hailec 
the pact as a significant example of free collective 


barvainine. 
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Modern ES Techniques 
Aid Manpower Utilization 


Recent Chicago conferences of State employ- 
ment service chiefs of employment counseling 
sponsored by the Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Employment Security—emphasized that proper 
use of employment counseling, selective placement 
and testing can prevent the waste and misuse of 
manpower. 

Panel discussions disclosed that the joint Fed- 
eral-State employment service system has far 
better technical “know how” now than it did dur- 
ing the World War IL period. The modern tech- 
niques include the postwar experience with the 
General Aptitude Test Battery which has proved 
useful in measuring the aptitudes of many thou- 
sands of workers—ineluding handicapped per- 
sons—especially young people leaving high school 
to enter the labor market 

Tools used by counselors in the employment 
service today also include a physical demands 
analysis which points up what impaired workers 
can do with what they “have left"; an interest 
check list and the revised Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 

In addition to tools of job counseling, the p iblic 
employment services today have trained and ex- 


inter- 


perienced counselors, selective placement 
technicians in local offices 
This 

? 


tributes substantially to the proper utilization of 


viewers, and test 
throughout the country personnel con- 
the skills of inexperienced and untrained workers 
as Well as those whose skills are “rusty.”” The Chi- 
cago conferences of State chiefs of counseling em- 
phasized that these counselors, interviewers, and 
test technicians are in position to contribute ma- 
terially toward turnover and misuse of labor 
defense industries, 

The final day of the Chicago conferences was ci 
voted to workshop reports which stressed 
dom of choice for job applicants who requu 
employment counseling; (6) the need for extensior 
and improvement of scientific personnel methods 
in helping job seekers tind employment which 
lizes their highest levels of skills and potentialities 


and (¢) the use of employment counseling u 
use of interpretations of aptitude tests 
Charles E. Odell of the Bureau of Employment 


Security, presided at the Chicago conferences 








WHPC Offices Represent Wage Stabilization Board in 73 Areas 


The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the Department of Labor are serving as 
field agents for the Wage Stabilization Board in 
Washington, and have become the WSB’s first 
point of contact with thousands of employers and 
unions throughout the United States. 

By the beginning of April the 10 regional, 60 
field, and 3 territorial offices of WHPC were han- 
dling nearly 21,000 informal inquiries a week on 
wage stabilization and, at the same time, issuing 
approximately 1,500 written rulings on the appli- 
cation of wage regulations. 

WSB designated the wage-hour organization as 
the agency to answer inquiries and to issue limited 
rulings under its general wage regulations in a 
resolution adopted on February 2. The program 
went into operation 3 days later. 

Ultimately WSB plans to set up its own regional 
offices. But for the time being WSB has urged com- 
panies and unions to refer all questions to WHPC 
rather than to the national wage board. It is antici- 
pated that the divisions will continue to answer in- 
quiries and serve as a major link between the 
WSB and the public after the Board’s regional 
offices are established. 

The wage-hour offices are supplied from Wash- 
ington with copies of all Wage Stabilization Board 
regulations, official interpretations issued by the 
Board’s staff, and other public releases for dis- 
tribution to employers and employees upon request. 


Work Through Liaison Office 


Liaison between the Wage-Hour Division and 
the WSB is maintained by Samuel Ganz, Assistant 
to Administrator Wm. R. McComb, and Ernest H. 
Norback, head of the Board’s wage-hour liaison 
office. Instructions are issued through them at 
regular intervals on procedures to be followed by 
the Divisions’ field staff in carrying out the dele- 
gation of authority from the WSB. 

General Wage Regulation 6, the so-called 
“catch-up” formula which allows general wage 
increases of 10 percent over the levels of January 
15, 1950, requires that reports of such adjustments 
be filed with the Wage-Hour Division offices. 

The Divisions are then charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing such reports to determine 


whether the increases exceed the permissible 
amount. If the increase is in compliance with the 
regulation, the Divisions acknowledge receipt of 
the report and advise the parties that the adjust- 
ment was properly made. 


10-Percent Increase Limit 


If the report shows that the increase or any part 
of it exceeds the 10 percent limit, the Divisions 
inform the parties that the excess requires the 
prior approval of the WSB, that a petition can be 
filed for such approval, and forward the report to 
the Board’s enforcement branch in Washington 
for consideration and appropriate action. 

New instructions for Board approval for general 
increases which exceed the formula have been 
issued to the WHPC and provide that such 
petitions should include: 

The name and address of the company’s main 
office; address of plants involved in the petition; 
name and address of the union representing the 
emplovees if any; total number of workers affected 
by the proposed increase; nature of the business; 
reasons why the proposed adjustment should be 
approved, 

The instructions also list other data that should 
be contained in the petition, including the fact 
that it should be signed jointly by both the com- 
pany and the union and should indicate whether 
the proposed wage or salary adjustment will, if 
approved, be used as the basis of a request for an 
increase in price ceilings. 

General Wage Regulation 8, which authorizes 
cost-of-living escalator clauses in effect betore the 
January 25, 1951, wage “freeze” to continue to 
operate through next June 30, imposes another 
duty on wage-hour offices. They receive reports 
of such increases and receive and transmit to the 
Wage Stabilization Board petitions for use of 
cost-of-living indices other than the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index. The Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator is required to approve the use 
of other indices. 

Complaints alleging violations of wage sta- 
bilization regulations may also be filed with the 
wage-hour offices. They are analyzed to determine 
prima facie validity and then referred to WSB. 
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Joint Negotiations 
Cover Workers 
In U. S.-Canada 


A major step in international labor harmony 
vas taken early in 1949 when Canadian unionists 
showed an interest in joint negotiation of agree- 
ments providing flat wage increases for workers 
1 plants on both sides of the border between the 
United States and Canada. Such contracts tend 
o reduce existing differentials in wage scales of 
workers in similar types of employment in the 
two countries, and Canadian labor hopes eventu- 
ally to abolish the differentials completely. 

At the end of 1950, three “master” 
agreements negotiated jointly by unions in both 


collective 


countries were in effect covering plants in the 
United States and Canada. The contracts were 
Auto- 


mobile Workers and American and Canadian steel 


signed by representatives of the United 


workers unions on labor's part and by the Electric 
\uto-Lite Co., the Continental Can Co. and the 
American Can Co. for industry. Although the 
contracts were negotiated simultaneously in every 
instance, it Was necessary for management and the 
unions to sign separate contracts because of differ- 
ences in legal requirements of the two countries 


Growth of Unions. 


The important labor organizations in Canada 
now number over 1 million workers in their mem- 
Trades and Labor 


bership and comprise the 


Congress of Canada (TLC), the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor (CCL), 


Confederation of Labor (CCCL), and the Railway 


the Canadian and Catholic 
Transportation Brotherhoods. The largest group 
is the TLC whose affiliates include unions also 
belonging to the American Federation of Labor. 
The CCL, second largest group, includes affiliates 
of the 
While their policies are often similar to their 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
opposite numbers in the United States, the Ca- 
nadian Congresses are autonomous. 


Their membership, now the highest on record, 
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is almost three times their prewar level. Here are 
the latest figures published by the Department of 
Labor in Ottawa: 


} 


Trade and Labor Congress of Canada 159, 000 
Canadian Congress of Labor 360, 000 
Canadian and Catholie Confederation of Labor 83, 272 
International Railway Brotherhoods 41, 363 


Joint Trade-Union Action 


In late 1950, for the first time in history, the 
four major labor groups joined in a campaign to 
urge a specific national policy on the government. 
This was through a statement calling for price 
controls and the extension of rent controls and 
declaring that Canada’s most pressing problem is 
the continuing increase of prices. They followed 
this up with an intensive educational campaign 
among their members to win public support for 
this drive. 

Constant increases in the cost of living has 
whittled away most of Canadian labor’s substan- 
tial gains in earnings. While the average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing rose to $48.78 from 
$45.38 within the vear ending December 1, 1950, 
real earnings in that period advanced only 1.3 
percent. And on March 1, 1951, the cost of living 
index reached an all-time high of 179.7 (1935-39 
100). Labor leaders have based their demand for 
price controls on this continuing increase which 
amounted to 4.7 points for the month of February 


alone. 
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These workers, like agricultural workers all over the world, would benefit from adoption of minimum international standards. 
The 62 member nations of the International 
F W Labor Organization have been invited to send 
arm ages, Government, employer, and worker representa- 


tives to the ILO’s Thirty-fourth Annual Confer- 


Paid Holidays es . be convened in Geneva, Switzerland, on 


During the 3'5 weeks of the session the delegates 


ILO A end will consider a 9-point agenda with a view to 
9 a establishing minimum international standards 
(known us conventions and recommendations) in 


, several important labor and social fields. 


a 
- Two agricultural wage problems minimum 
\ > wage-fixing machinery and holidays with pay in 
, agriculture — will be discussed. It is expected that 
\ , a al final decision will he made on the adopt on of il 
‘7 convention or recommendation on the subject of 
\ ige, wage-fixing machinery, since this item was pre- 
/ if \ -.-& > viously taken up at the thirty-third session of the 
“ay Se a - A ef conference in 1950. The item on holidays with 
oe a pay in agriculture, carried over from the agenda 
10 Labor Information Bulletin 
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if the thirty-third conference, has been included 
n pursuance of a resolution adopted by the ILO’s 
ermanent agricultural committee. The conference 
vill have before it two reports on the subject, giv- 
ng information on the law and practice of the 


various member countries and their replies to a 
juestionnaire. 

Another major item on the conference agenda 
is a thorough review of “the objectives and mini- 
mum standards of social security” with a view to 
developing a framework, embodying progress made 
in this field in the last few years, for the revision 
of the existing [LO conventions on the several 
branches of social security. It is contemplated also 
that such a new form of reference will take fully 
into account the extent to which action can be 
taken, now and in the near future, in countries in 
which social-security legislation is still in its first 
stages, as well as in countries in which legislation 
Is highly developed. 

In the field of industrial relations, the conference 
delegates will be asked to adopt international reg- 
ulations in the form of recommendations concern- 
ing collective agreements and voluntary concilia- 
tion and arbitration. They will also discuss for the 
first time the question of cooperation between 





public authorities and employers’ and worker's 
organizations. 

A final decision is also expected on the adoption 
of international standards concerning equal remu- 
neration for men and women workers for work of 
equal value. 

The remaining agenda items include a report 
by the director-general, a report on financial and 
budgetary questions, and information and reports 
on the application of conventions and recommen- 
dations. 

All final decisions adopted by the conference in 
the form of conventions or recommendations will 
in due course be referred to member countries of 
the ILO for their consideration and appropriate 
action. 

The delegates from the United States will con- 
sist of one delegate each representing emplovers 
and workers, and two delegates representing the 
Government. These will be accompanied by a 
number of advisers nominated by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and from appropriate agencies of th 
Government. 


ILO seeks to extend technical know how to the many agricultural workers who are still using primitive methods. 
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NLRB Orders Elections 
In Construction Industry 


In two decisions, the National Labor Relations 
Board unanimously ordered the first elections to 
be conducted among employees in a single craft 
in construction operations of the building industry. 

It was the first time the Board members have 
ruled upon requests for such elections. Elections 
were requested by locals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Plumbers’ Union. Eight other AFL 
international unions asked the Board to refuse 
elections to employees in the industry as a matter 
of policy 

In unanimously finding it necessary to reject 
the request that the Board deny the election pro- 
visions of the statute to the construction industry, 
the Board said: 

‘If, as we think it must, the Board is to continue 
in appropriate cases to process complaints and 
issue cease and desist orders against labor organi- 
zations in the building industry, it would be most 
inequitable for the Board, at the same time, to 
deny to labor organizations the benefits which 
accrue from certification when, in appropriate 
cases, our jurisdiction is invoked. ‘ 

‘Unless and until Congress, for reasons of policy, 
provides otherwise by appropriate legislation, the 
Board must proceed on that basis. We could not 
take any other course without flouting the will of 
Congress as now expressed in the 1947 statute.” 


Board's Order 


The Board ordered: 

1. A representation election among all plumbers, 
plumber apprentices, and gas fitters employed by 
22 company members of the Plumbing Contractors 
Association of Baltimore, Md. The employees will 
be eligible to vote to determine whether or not 
they wish to designate Local No. 48 of the Plumb- 
ers’ Union as their bargaining representative. 

2. A union-shop poll among all plumbers, steam- 
fitters, and apprentices employed by five company 
members of the Plumbing & Heating Contractors 
Association of Olean, N. Y. These employees will 
be eligible to vote on whether or not they wish 
to authori-e Local 500 of the Plumbers’ Union to 
negotitate a union-shop contract. 

The eight AFL international unions which 
opposed the conduct of the elections in the 
industry were the Iron Workers, the Laborers, 
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the Bricklayers, the Carpenters, the Sheet Metal 
Workers, the Operating Engineers, the Boiler- 
makers, and the Teamsters. 

The Board also unanimously held it necessary 
to reject a request of the intervening eight unions 
that the Board, as a matter of policy, decline to 
assert jurisdiction in cases such as these, because 
it might otherwise start a flood of election petitions 
from other unions in the building and costruction 
industry. 

The eight unions none of which soucht to 
appear on the ballot in the Baltimore election 
also contended that ordering the elections would 
impair the operations of the National Joint Board 
for Settlement of Jurisdictional Dist putes in the 
Building Industry, which was formed voluntarily 
by employers and AFL unions in the industry. 

On this point, the Board’s decision said: 

“We do not believe that the results which the 
Intervenors [the eight unions] fear will necessarily 
flow in fact from our decision here. The Inter- 
venors are mostly concerned about the effect of 
our decision on the operations of the Joint Board. 

The Joint Board was organized to settle 
jurisdictional disputes voluntarily submitted to 
it by employers and unions. Nothing in this 
decision will prevent, or interfere with, such 
voluntary compliance with its awards.”’ 


Shipyard Employment 
Up 40 Percent Over Year 


A February survey of einployment conditions 
in the shipbuilding industry disclosed that the 
number of shipyards workers had increased to an 
estimated 209,000, the U.S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security reported to Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

This is an increase of almost 40 percent over 
February 1950 employment and 17.6 percent over 
December 1950. 

Most of the recent increase, BES reported, was 
due to reactivation and conversion of vessels as 
a result of the international situation. Employ- 
ment was divided almost equally between private 
and Government yards. 

Bureau Director Robert C. Goodwin said em- 
ployers interviewed by local employment offices 
anticipated a substantial further increase in em- 
ployment over the following 6 months. 
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The Nation, by wavering, compromising, dodg- 
and “buckpassing,”” has undermined em- 
vment standards of migratory workers and 
paired the economic and social position of the 
merican family farm operator, the President's 
(‘commission on Migratory Labor said in its 

port to the President April r 

“We have failed to adopt policies designed to 

sure an adequate supply of farm labor at decent 

andards,”’ the Commission charged. 

sy giving little thought to the devélopment of 
nodern practices for using farm labor more 
ficiently, ‘“‘we have been profligate in our use of 
he human resource in agriculture.”’ 

“The issue we face as a matter of national 
wlicy is this,’ the Commission said. “Shall we 
continue indefinitely to have Jow work standards 
and conditions of employment in agriculture, thus 
depending on the underprivileged and the unfortu- 
nate at home and abroad to supply and replenish 
our seasonal and migratory work force? Or shall 
we do in agriculture what we have already done in 
other sectors of our economy create honest-to- 
vroodness jobs which will offer a decent living so 
that domestic workers, without being forced by 
dire necessity, will be willing to stay in agricul- 
ture and become a dependable labor supply : 

Any solution of the migratory labor problem, 
the Commission pointed out, requires the continu- 
ous cooperative efforts of farm employers, farm 
workers, private organizations and institutions at 
all levels. 


Action Recommended 


The Commission recommended: 

1. That a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Farm Labor be appointed by the President, with 
three public members and one member from each 
of the following agencies: the Departments of 
Labor, Agriculture, and State, and the Immigra- 
ion and Naturalization Service and Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. 

2. That in meeting demands for farm labor dur- 
ng the present emergency, first reliance be placed 
ona more effective use of the domestic labor force. 


In the event that it is necessary to bring in labor, 
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Migratory Labor Group Hits Apathy; Urges 11-Point Program 






first preference should be given to United States 
citizen workers trom Puerto Rico and Hawaii 

3. That responsibility for certifying the exist- 
ence of domestic farm labor shortages be separated 
from the administrative responsibility for impor- 
tation of foreign workers, the former to remain the 
function of the United States Employment Service 
and the latter to be the function of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 

1. That legislation be enacted (a) making it 
unlawful to employ aliens illegally in the United 
States; (b) giving clear authority to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to enter places of 
agricultural employment to search for illegal 
aliens; and (¢) setting statutory penalties for 
harboring, concealing, or transporting illegal aliens 

5. That Federal laws be enacted to prohibit 
interstate recruitment by private recruitment 
agencies except when such agents are licensed by 
the Department of Labor 

6. That agricultural workers be given legal 
assurance of their right to organize by extension 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to employees on farms 
with a specified minimum number of workers 

7. That minimum wage and unemployment 
compensation legislation be extended to migratory 
agricultural workers. 

8. That Government assistance in recruiting 
out-of-State and foreign migratory workers be 
refused until the State in which the workers are 
to be employed has set up minimum housing stand- 
ards which meet those prescribed by the Federal 
Committee. 

.9. That the Social Security and Public Health 
Service Act be amended to provide matching 
grants to States for (@) general assistance, includ- 
ing medical care, provided that no needy person 
be excluded for lack of legal residence status; and 
(b) health programs and clinics for migratory labor 

10. That the 1949 child-labor amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be vigorously en- 
forced, and that it be further amended to restrict 
employment of children under 14 vears of age on 
farms outside of school hours. 

11. That an adequate program of education be 
developed for migratory Workers and their children 

















Miss Felina Reyes, author of the report, is pictured third from left, with a group of Labor Department trainees. 


Report Describes Role of Women in Philippine Progress 


Filipino women, like American women, are be- 
coming vital forces in the economic and _ social 
life of their country, according to Miss Felina 
Reyes, a young Filipino lawyer. Miss Reyes’ ap- 
praisal of her countrywomen appears in a recently 
issued report, “Filipino Women: Their Role in the 
Progress of Their Nation.” 

Now back in her own country, where she has 
been a member of the Philippine Department of 
Labor since 1946, Miss Reyes was a 1949-50 
trainee of the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau. 


Stress Education 


Filipino women are keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of education and this awareness has been a 
significant factor in’ their progress, according to 
Miss Reyes. The greatest and best gift of America 
to Filipino women, in her opinion, was education. 

Before 1898 when the Philippines were a Spanish 
colony, the highest position to which a woman 
could aspire Was maestra Superior, the equivalent of 


normal school graduate. The doors to such pro- 
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fessions as medicine, law, arts, and sciences were 
completely closed, where women were concerned. 
But the coming of the Americans changed all of 
that, and gave women educational opportunities 
not even heard of in carlier years. 

After the islands came under the jurisdiction of 
the United States, girls began to flock to the 
schools, at first timidly and, “not without some 
apprehensiveness on the part of their bewildered 
fathers and mothers.” But the young women 
overcame their difficulties, cajoled their parents 
into allowing them a few years of schooling so that 
they could qualify as teachers. So, educated 
Filipino women, in large numbers, turned first: to 
teaching, a traditionally respected profession, and 
were organizing schools before their parents and 
brothers realized it. 

The second professional occupation to attract 
the attention of Filipino women was pharmacy. To 
the Filipinos, “tending a drugstore was like keep- 
ing a store, with the added advantages that the 
pharmacy was a clean and dignified assortment of 
drugs, perfumes, and cosmeties and yielded higher 
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ofits.”” Also, the pharmacist did not even have to 
ive her home. All she had to do was to open the 
ore downstairs. ; 

After the entrance of their sex into the field 

pharmacy, Filipino women thought of becoming 

irses. “Nursing,” they explained, “was es- 
ntially a housewife’s job and a woman would be 
better wife and mother if she knew how to take 
ie of the sick.” 

Enter Many Professions 

Encouraged by the progress their predecessors 
had made in teaching, pharmacy, and nursing, 
young women of the follow ing Vvears began to ask, 
“Why not enlarge our horizons, perhaps even 
become doctors or lawyers?” They answered their 
own question by taking training in practically all 
tields—medicine, law, architecture, engineering, 
art, music, science, and agriculture. 

Girls who have had the benefit of college educa- 
tion are estimated to total about 60,000. “‘Surels 
and rapidly,’ states Miss Reyes, “Filipino women 
throughout the four and a half decades of American 
sovereignty took advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities and securely entrenched themselves in the 
Philippine educational world.” 

Asa result of the w idespread educational oppor- 
tunities available to them, women in the Filipino 
population have increased their literacy greatly 


by 35.5 percent from 1903 to 1939 alone. Though 
literacy among the men of the islands is still greater, 
estimates indicate that the rates for the sexes will 
become equalized within the next two decades, if 
the present rate of increase is maintained by the 
women. For the population as a whole, the literacy 
estimate for 1949 was 61.1 percent. 

Teaching, the occupation which traditionally 
has attracted Filipino women of education, today 
vives employment to 37,501 women, about 80 
percent of all professional women in the islands. 
The nearest contender to teaching, in point of num- 
ber of women engaged, is the profession of nursing, 
Which has 3,562 women. 

In the public institutions of a coeducational 
nature, figures show a predominance of women in 
lassroom positions and of men in administrative 
posts. That trend is not so pronounced, however, 
in private schools and universities, as evidenced 
Dy the positions held by women. At the Far Eastern 
University, for instance, a woman combines the 
post of executive officer with that of dean of the 
Institute of Accounts, the largest college of its 
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kind in the country. And, in at least 5 other private 
institutions women hold such positions as registrar, 
dean, and director. 

High positions most commonly filled by women 
are in the colleges of education and normal depart- 
ments. In practically all institutions of higher 
learning, women are the heads of such colleges or 
departments. A woman also is assistant dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Santo 
Tomas, founded in 1611, then exclusively for men. 

The only woman head of a coeducational univer- 
sity is the president of Centro Escolar University, 
an institution which admitted women students 
only prior to World War Il. The one remaining 
university for women, the Philippine Women’s 
University, also is headed by a woman. 

Next to teaching and nursing, other leading 
professions for Filipino women are three which in 
the United States have relatively few women and 
for that reason are still considered somewhat 
“unusual” for women. These occupations, and 
the number of Filipino women engaged in them, 
are as follows: Pharmacist and druggist, 2,493; 
physician and surgeon, 602; and dentist and 
optician, 590. 

A number of Filipino women also are engaged in 
trade and commerce, a field to which they turned 
during the Spanish rule in their country. 

Philippine women also are tremendously in- 
terested in social work activities. Though they 
engage in some trade or profession to earn a living, 
they invariably pursue social work as a hobby 
Some of the projects to which the women devote 
their time, as members of women’s organizations, 
are play schools for preschool age children, adult 
education programs, diet kitchens, and teaching 
of handicraft. Also in operation, mainly for the 
benefit of indigent women, is a Free Legal Aid 
Clinic. Women lawyers of the country give thei 
services without charge, and help, for instance, to 
collect a deceased husband's back pay or to secure 


support from a deserting husband 
Political Status 


Filipino women are active in exercising thei 
right of franchise and were considered a “power to 
reckon with in local politics” even before they 
obtained the vote in 1937. “On December 14 of 
that vear,”’ Miss Reves writes, “Filipino women 
for the first time went to the polls to cast then 
votes, and what is more, a number of them were 


elected, thus adding new interest in local polities.”’ 
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Noodie Merchant Sentenced 
For Wage-Hour Violations 


Warren S. Woo, Minneapolis merchant and 
manufacturer of Chinese-style foods, doing busi- 
ness as the Peking Food Products Co., was sen- 
tenced by U.S. District Judge Gunnar H. Nord- 
bye on March 26 to serve 6 months in jail and 
fined $500 for violating the minimum wage, over- 
time pay, and record-keeping requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The court also ordered Woo to pay eight em- 
plovees back wages of about $1,094, according to 
Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the U. 5. 
Labor Department's Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions. 

Sentence was imposed after a Federal jury found 
Woo guilty of 15 counts contained in information 
filed by Clarence U. Landrum, U.S. Attorney for 
the District of Minnesota. 

The jail sentence was imposed by Judge Nord- 
bye on counts charging willful falsification of pay- 
roll records which Woo was required by law to 
keep. The fine was assessed on counts charging un- 
lawful shipment in interstate commerce of noodles 
and other foods produced by employees who had 
been paid less than the 75-cents-an-hour minimum, 
or less than time and one-half for hours worked in 
excess of 40 a week, as required by law. Woo was 
also placed on 2 years’ probation for failure to pay 
the minimum wage. 

Woo’s previous convictions were for similar 
violations of the Federal wage-hour law. In Sep- 
tember 1945 he was fined $500 and in March 1948 
a fine of $1,000 was imposed after he pleaded 
guilty to criminal charges. 

In imposing sentence, Judge Nordbye severely 
criticized the defendant’s actions. The case was 
presented by Assistant U. S. Attorney Clifford 
Hansen, who was assisted by Herman Grant, re- 
gional attorney of the U.S. Labor Department, and 
Mrs Mary T Soddy , also a Department attorney. 


Bulletin Price Boosted 

The United States Government Printing Office 
has announced that the subscription cost of the 
Labor Information Bulletin has been increased as 
follows: Domestic, from $1 to $1.25 a year; foreign, 
from $1.35 to $1.75 a year. Single copy price has 


been increased from 10 cents to 15 cents. 
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BLS Releases Data 
On 1950 Work Stoppages 


Labor-management disputes resulted in 4,843 


work stoppages in 1950, a third more than the 
3,606 in 1949, the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in releasing 
final data on last vear’s controversies. 

The number of strikes beginning in 1950 was the 
third highest on record, exceeded by the 4,956 


work stoppages in 1944 and the all-time high of 


1,985 recorded in 1946. However, man-days idle 
decreased from 50,500,000 in 1949 to 38,800,000 in 
1950. About 2,410,000 workers were involved in 
the work stoppages which began in 1950. 


Primary Issues 

Wages and related matters (including pensions 
and social insurance), together or separately, were 
the primary issues in over half of all strikes in 
1950. These issues also accounted for 60 percent of 
the workers involved and over 80 percent of man- 
days idle. Union recognition, the union shop, dis- 
crimination, and other union security issues (either 
alone or combined with important wage demands 
were major issues in about a fifth of the stoppages, 
but accounted for only 6 percent of the year’s total 
idleness. Disputes over working conditions (other 
than wages and union organization matters) ac- 
counted for 20 percent of the stoppages, almost a 
third of the workers involved, and less than 10 
percent of the year’s idleness. Jurisdictional, rival 
union, and sympathy strikes accounted for 5 per- 
cent of all stoppages, but only 1 percent of the 


year’s total idleness, 


Time Loss 

The industry-wide, recurring bituminous-coal 
strike, which began in September 1949 and con- 
tinued into 1950 together with the 102-day Chrys- 
ler strike accounted for about 40 percent of the 
vear’s lost-time figure. More strikes oceurred in 
the construction industry, however, (611) than in 
any other industry during the year. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor were involved in about 45 percent of all 
stoppages, accounting for a fifth of the year’s total 
idleness. Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions were involved in 29 percent of all stop- 
pages, and 40 percent of the time loss. Unatfliliated 
unions were involved in more than a fifth of the 
year’s stoppages, and accounted for a third of 


strike idleness. 
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The United States Supreme Court, reversing the 
ourt of Appeals for the Ninth Cireuit, recently 
pheld an award of compensation to the mother of 

defense base worker who was drowned while 
(tempting a rescue at a recreation area in Guam 
Brown-Pacific-Maxon, Ine., 


‘ebruary 26, 1951. 


O Leary v. decided 

The case arose under the Longshoremen’s and 
larbor Workers’ Compensation Act as extended 
o employees of Government contractors at de- 
fense bases. Although the Longshoremen’s Act is 
idministered by the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation of the United States Department of 
Labor, compensation benefits are not paid by the 
Government but are provided by individual em- 
plovers, either as self-insurers or through insurance 

The worker, John Valak, was employed at Guam 
bv a Government contractor. This employer main- 
tained a recreation area on the shore line for its 
emplovees. Near the recreation area was a reef 
along which ran a channel so dangerous for swim- 
mers that the employer posted notices forbidding 
swimming in that area. Valak was at the recreation 
area, having spent the afternoon there. While wait- 
ing for the employer's bus to return him to his 
quarters, he saw two men on the reef signaling for 
help. He plunged into the water, followed by 
others on the beach, in an attempt to rescue these 
men who were in desperate straits. In his effort to 
swim the channel to reach the men, Valak himself 
was drowned. The men who had called for help 
apparently were rescued, but in the confusion their 
identity was not learned 


Employer's Contention 


The employer contested an award of compensa- 
tion made by the Bureau's Deputy Commissioner, 
principally on the ground that the death did not 
arise “out of and in the course of employment.” 
It was argued on behalf of the employer that in 
entering the channel Valak had violated the em- 
ployer’s rules; that the rescue attempt was not 
part of Valak’s employment nor was it in further- 
ance of the employ er’s interest. The employ er also 
contended that since the persons Valak attempted 
to rescue were not known to be coemployees, he 
had voluntarily engaged on an errand of mercy 
vhich had no relation to his employment duties 


Vay 1951 


Workmen’s Compensation Awarded Family of Drowned Worker 


The Supreme Court rejected all of these conten- 
tions and upheld the position taken by the Solicitor 
of Labor in the litigation. 

The held that the 
adopted by the Circuit Court of Appeals, which 


Supreme Court standard 
precluded an award for injuries incurred in an 
attempt to rescue persons not known to be in the 
employer's service, was “too restricted an inter- 
pretation of the act 

In discussing the test of recovery for workmen's 
compensation, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking 
for the court, stated that such test is not confined 
by common law conceptions of “scope of employ- 
ment.’ “The test of recovery,” he said, “is not a 
causal relation between the nature of employment 
of the 
it necessary, the court pointed out, that the em- 


injured person and the accident.”’ Nor was 


time of the injury in 
“All that is 


required is that the ‘obligations or conditions’ of 


plovee be engaged at the 


activity of benefit to his employer 


employment create the ‘zone of special danger’ 
out of which the injury arose.” 
light of the 


apparent dangers adjacent to the recreation area, 


In this ease it was held that in th 


a reasonable rescue attempt, such as that made by 
Valak, may be ‘‘one of the risks of the employment, 
an incident of the service, forseeable, if not for- 
seen, and so covered by the statute.” 

This decision clarifies one area within which a 
worker may receive the protection of the compen- 
law. In substance it that in 


sation recognizes 


certain instances involving emergencies, an em- 
plovee remains within the protection of the act 
even though he attempts to save the life of another 
not in the same employ. Decisions heretofore have, 
in the majority of cases, permitted recovery only 
where a coemployee or the employer's property 
were jeopardized. 

Since this is a decision of the Supreme Court 
it is likely to affect 


under Federal workmen's compensation laws, and, 


other similar cases arising 


no doubt, State cases as well 


Cost of Living in Alaska 
Cost of living in Anchorage, Alaska, 


percent higher than in Seattle, Wash., in February 


was 40 


1951, according to a Bureau of Labor Statisties 


survey. In Fairbanks it was 47 higher 


than in Seattle. 


percent 








Injury Rates Decline Less Than Seasonal in Fourth Quarter 


declines amounted to 10 to 14 percent. The rate for 


Work-injury) rates ino manufacturing” were 
slightlv lower in the fourth than in the third quar- 
ie decreases were less than the 
sual seasonal declines for that period. The aver- 
rv-frequency rate for Manufacturing In- 
was only 3 percent 

third quarter of 1950 but was 
51 nt ive that for the fourth quarter of 


rv reports received by 


~ D ] nt of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
~ ~ ~ 
= : s > n Vall- 
or 0 he lo ! 
= =< 0 san 
- : : ss i I hn any 
< 45 } t = th} 


October 1950 was the highest recorded for any 


month during the vear; November and December 


showed about the usual seasonal declines. When 
adjustments are made for seasonal fluctuations, a 
fairly constant upward trend in injury rates during 
the entire vear is noted. Although the average for 
January 1950 was 14 percent below January 1949, 
that for October was 12 percent above the previous 


vear; November, 18 percent; and December, 14 


percent 

The low rates during the first few months of 1950 
tended to counterbalance the higher rates during 
the latter part of the vear. As a result, the ceumu- 
lative rate for all reports received during the vear 
was only slightly higher than the comparable rate 


ry-Trequency rates, fourth quarte? 1950 
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1949. The experience of previous years, how- industrial Safety Group 
er, indicates that the final annual rate may be | Plans May Work Conference 


mewhat above that shown by the preliminary 





The Coordinating Committee and members 
ae he technical ‘the P 
: ep . the technical committees of the resident s 

(n estimated 105,500 employees in manufactur- 
ference on Industrial Saft ty held a work conf 


in the Departmental Auditorium, Washingt 
D.C. May S—4, to review Industrial safety 


v establishments suffered disabling work injuries 
ring the fourth quarter of 1950. Increased em- 


ovment and longer hours of work offset the 
. . , lems in the light of the current need fo Nserva- 
oht decrease in the Injury-lrequency rate, with f : : : 
‘ : r" , tion of manpower tor defense produ 
w result that the total number of injuries in the ni :' 
uurth quarter was about 5 percent above the esti- Phe 1951 conferen Was Hn 
to concentrate eftto = 


ate for the third quarter. Approximately 400 SCSRIONS SS OlGer 
orkers died as a result of injuries encountered img & program of action, to reexan 

ring the fourth quarter and 6,100 others wer recommendations and to hear a pat scuss 
nown to have suffered some permanent body of the development of State safety prog ’ 











mpairment through the organization of G s* ( 
ences on Industrial Safety 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of | G 
Journeywoman Is First eral Chairman ol the President's ( 
Certified In West Virginia Industrial Safety, delivered the principa ” 
on the subject, “Industrial Safety for D : 
Miss Thelma Gillespie, of Bridgeport, Ohio, Is William L. Connolly, Director of the B 
the first woman to complete an apprenticeship Sales Mteidetis ond Chaieeen of tha 
inder a registered program on West \ Ireinia, and nating Committee of tl Confere! o 
one of the few women in the United States certified suilins of accomaliduments by the 17 Governecs 
inder standards prescribed by the Federal Com- Cenieuness, on Fmdustrial Safety 
mittee on Apprenticeship, the Department of organized continuing State safety procrams sil 
Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship announced a RE at Rate 6 
Now a dental technician, Miss Gillespie began her 1949 
training 4 vears ago 
; It was decided to 
conference be se of s sness 
femse situation sp . < 
difliculty for n v ~ 
ehnee Trom. distant States 
prolonged periods 
Panel Discussions 
Wxecutive d us Go . 
Which have stun ve S 
programs, their methods 
aecomplishments, W discuss 
, ducted by Vincent P. Al eX ves 
of the National Sang l Caray \s- 
Executive Director of the P = 4 
lle also moderated a p 
chairmen. Ways 
tational prorat 
thdustev were a 
Miss Gillespie is shown with her employer, E. M. Wildemenn \embe ot the 
left) and Harold W. Klatt, (right) who received his apprentice howine of “Bank It }» ~ \ 
training with Miss Gillespie he and Klatt are World War Il ; 
velerans Cioldwvu-Mave th \ 
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what will happen in labor 


in June 





Expirations of Union Contracts 
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Capital Transit Co.—Washington, D. C.—Street & 
Kleetrie Railway (AFL 

Pacific Maritime Assoc.—Intercoastal—Firemen & Oilers 
Ind 

Pacific Maritime Assoe Interstate Longshoremen 
Ind 

Standard Oil Co.—New York, N. ¥ Esso Tankermen’s 
Assoc. (Ind 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, Excerpt Moror VEHICLES 
ND Moror VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 


Pacific Coast Ship Repair Agreement— Interstate 
Metal Trades (AFL 

Pressed Steel Car Co Mi Vernon, Til Railway 
Carmet AFI 


Urinities: ELectric anp Gas 


Brookly Union Gas Co Brooklyn, N. ¥ Transport 
Workers (CIO). 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co Indianapolis, Ind. 

| leetrie Utility Workers Union lr d 


Conferences—Conventions 


June 2—South Dakota State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Watertown, S. Dak. 

June 4—Idaho State Federatior of Labor AFI 
Nampa, Idaho 

June 4—New Jersey State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Atlantie Citv, N. J 


June 4—American Federation of Musicians AFI 


New York, N. ¥ 


June 6—34th Session of the International Labor Con- 


ferenes International Labor Organization Geneva, 


Switzerland 


June 8—Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America (Ind 
I 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 11—International Brotherhood of Foundry & Metal 


Emoploves (Ind Milwaukee, Wis 


June 11——Switehmen’s Union of North America (AFI 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 
June 11—Office Employes’ International Union (AFL 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


June 14—Colorado State Federation of Labor——Pueblo 


June 14—Brotherhood of Utility Workers of New Eng 


land, Ine. (Ind Newport, R. I. 


June 18—— Michigan State Federation of Labor (AFI 


Detroit, Mich. 


J ine 1S Oregon State Federation of Labor Al # 


Klamath Falls, Oreg 


June IS Boot & Sho Workers Union A! IL, Cineir nati, 


Oh 
June 25 -American Newspaper Guild (CIO) — Pittsburgh, 


June 25 Pexa Stats Federation of Labor (AFL 
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Some Current Publications 


‘Reports of the Committee on Education 1949-50 Bureau of Labor Standards 

Bulletin No. 132. This report is the third in a series of eight publications issued 
in connection with the 1950 President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. 
67 pp. 25 cents. 


Hy 


Reports of the Committes On Laws and Regulations LeF.43 a0, Bureau ol Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 134. The fifth in a series of eight publications issued 
in connection with the 1950 President’s Conference on Industrial Salety, this 
bulletin includes the 1949 as well as the 1950 committee report S2 pp 
25 cents. 

Tnjurie s to Crewmen on Inland VV aterways. Bureau of Labor Statistics Special 
Series No. 5. This report contains a detailed analysis of where, how, why, 
accidents happen to crewmen of vessels on inland waterways. 25 pp. 20 
cents. 

Labor-\Manage ment Relations in the Cement Industry Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Serial No. R. 2016. Reprinted from the January 1951 issue of the 
Vonthly Labor Review. 5S pp. Free 


Analysis of Strikes, 1927 /. Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 2013 
A study of trends by periods, significance of their statistical measurement, and 
changes in strike causes and characteristics. Reprinted from the January 
1951 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 6 pp Fre¢ 


Wholesale Prices, 1949.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1007. This 
bulletin includes index numbers of 900 different commodities and presents a 
record of each of the primary market price indexes published in 1949. 60 pp 
30 cents 


Em ployee-Be Hie fit Plai s l nde ( olleetive Bargai ind, VV j.] 50) Bure au of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1017. The report deals primarily with th 
extent and financing of emplovee-benefit plans under collective bargaining 
during mid-1950 by broad industry groups, major union affiliation, and specific 
types of benefits. 7 pp. 15 cents 

Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department Washington 25, D.<. Do not send mone, 


are sup- 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C Send check o1 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the and brevity in presentation. inform lead- 
use of labor and Management, in news ; 

magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news 


ers of labor and management what Gov- 
ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
Send your subscription today for the objectives.’ 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Mavrice J. Topin 
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